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From the Leisure Hour. 
A Glance at the Rise and Progress of the Potter’ s| 
Art in Britain. 


Before entering the manufactory of the potter, 
and witnessing the manifold operations which cen- 
turies of experience have brought to their present 
degree of perfection, it behoves us, for the better 
understanding and appreciation of his art and 
mystery, to take a brief glance at its past history. 
The trade of the potter is probably as old as any 
that has ever been practised under the sun. Some 
of the most ancient relics and remains of thrones 
and dynasties, which have long since vanished 
from the earth, consist of specimens of his plod- 
ding and peaceful labours; and it is a suggestive 
reflection, that while the ancient monarchs of the} 
world, the mighty men of renown, who, lured by 
the lust of conquest, fleshed their swords in the 
blood of the innocent and defenceless, have been, 
in fulfilment of the divine threat, “ dashed to 
pieces as the potter’s vessel’—the “ potter’s ves- 
sel,” the frail and fragile clay modelled by the 
hand of.industry, has survived the very records of 
their mad ambition, and remains the sole witness 
of their forgotten glory. The pursuit of the pot- 
ter is mentioned, and that not as a novelty, by 
the oldest writers, both inspired and uninspired, 
whose productions have come down to us. Both 
Moses and Homer revert to his art by way of 
illustration, but neither of them supplies any in- 
formation as to its origin ; and we are left free to 
speculate as we list, both as to the mode and the 
period in which the natural conveniences afforded | 
by the shells of the sea-shore, the horns of animals, 
or the outer coverings of the gourd or the nut, 
were substituted or supplemented by the vessel of 
clay dried in the sun or baked in the fire. In all 
probability, the first rude invention was the com- 
bined result of necessity and accident. When 
man first began to subject the flesh of animals to 
the action of fire, he must have performed the 
operation upon the bare soil, and he could not 
have repeated the experiment many times with- 
out discovering the fituess of certain kinds of earth 
for the formation of what must have been so great 
a desideratum as a water-tight vessel. But we 
must abandon all such speculatious as these, or 
our limits will be exhausted before we have got 
to the bottom of a single pot. 

It is supposed by some writers that earthen ves- 
sels were in use before the construction of even 
the rudest dwellings, and the supposition seems 
probable; the fact, that bricks have been disco-| 
vered of a more ancient date than any pots whose 


| forgotten in that country practised the art of pot- 
| tery. 


ancient potteries have been traced in the Black 
iriver; and some of the American antiquities bear 


|mies; some of them are glazed with a blue 


|duced by oxide of cobalt, the same material used 


| Roman 


| Vesuvius, commenced the manufacture, among 
other things, of earthen vessels, which they brought 


vessels were not first formed, since they are so | Germans, the French, and the Hollanders having 
much more perishable. Recent discoveries in|attained to a high degree of excellence before the 
America prove that a race long ago extinct and} English were in a condition to rival them. Not- 
| withstanding the claims made by some of the local 


Indian vases have been dug up on the| historians of Staffordshire for the antiquity of the 
shore of the Mosquito river, and the remains of| practice of the art in their district, it appears to 

|us that it is not satisfactorily traced to a period 
,even so far remote as three centuries ago; that is 


witness to an excellence in the art both as todesign | to say, not as an art peculiar to the locality, and 


and manufacture, hardly surpassed in the produc-|as affording the means of subsistence to the inha- 
tions of the present day. Again, in Egypt, the|bitants. There is reason for believing that even 
wares of the potter are found deposited with mum-|so late as the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
\tury, the pottery district was confined within the 
|immediate neighbourhood of the then small town 
jof Burslem, which at that period was famous for 
for that purpose at the present day. The Pheeni-|the manufacture of its butter-pots, a coarse, eylin- 
cians, it is well known, exported earthenware and |drical, unglazed vessel, used for the package of 
glass vessels to most parts of the then known | butter for the London and other markets, and made 
world, twelve hundred years before the Christian |from the clay dug on the spot. Though the bu- 
era. They traded with Britain for tin at a very/siness carried on in the potterjes at the present 
ancient period; and it is conjectured that many |moment comprises every branch in the manufac- 
rude specimens of urns, beakers, and bowls, dug|ture of earthenware goods, from the lowest and 
up in opening barrows in some parts of this coun-| commonest ware of the cottager to the most exqui- 
try, are Phoenician wares, as they are incontesta-|site and artistic productions fitted to adorn the 
bly not Roman, but of a date long anterior to the| palace of the sovereign ; and though the goods 

invasion. A colony of Pheenicians mi-|there manufactured traverse the ocean in every 
grated from Tyre a thousand years before the|direction, and are found for sale in almost every 
Christian era, and, settling at the foot of Mount | civilized market in the world; yet the vast im- 


colouring, which is found upon analysis to be pro- 


| provement shown in the power of production, and 
'the immense commerce which has resulted from 
\it, may be considered as having sprung into exis- 
ceeding artists have rarely equalled. They sub-|tence from a comparatively insignificant germ, 
sequently assumed the name of Etruscans, andj within little more than the last hundred years. 
from them the Corinthians are supposed to have|There can be little doubt that the earliest practice 
obtained their skill in the art at a later period. _| of the potter's art in Staffurdshire owed its rise as 

Although there are yet existing many traces of|much to the necessities of the inhabitants as to 
the skill of the British in the manufacture of pot-|the facilities afforded to the manufacture by the 
tery, yet, so far as we can ascertain, the oldest\soil. The northern part of this county, consist- 
pottery in England, unquestionably such, of which | ing of a soil having chiefly a clay bottom, responded 
any vestiges yet remain, was assuredly Roman. |but scantily to the labours of the husbandman, 


to such a state of excellence and perfection as suc- 


| About two leagues from the shore of the Isle of|and its remoteness from the seats of commerce 


Thanet, in a part of the Margate Roads called the | rendered the demand for labour depressingly low. 
Queen’s Channel, there is a shoal known by the|The abundance of fine clays of various hues and 
characteristic name of the “ Pudding-pan Sand,” | textures, naturally suggested to a people shut out 
and doubtless so called from the fact, that there, | from profitable employment the idea of turning these 
numbers of earthenware vessels of a rude shape| materials to account. The cheapness of coal, too, 
and rough material have been repeatedly fished | which some two or three ceuturies ago was as low 
up by the nets of fishermen, most of them bearing |as a shilling a ton, offered the means necessary to 
impressed upon them the Roman name Afti/ianus. | pursue the manufacture of earthenware. Further, 
It was at first thought that these wares must have|the marl for making fire-brick and “ saggers” 
constituted the freight of a Roman vessel which | (supposed to be a corruption of the word “ safe- 
foundered or was wrecked upon the spot; but this | uards,”) or cases in which earthenware is burnt 
conjecture was abandoned when the nets of the|in the kiln, being everywhere easily attainable, 
fishermen subsequently brought up bricks cemented | all the requisites for the manufacture of a simple 
together, showing plainly that a building must kind of ware were at hand. ‘The trade thus born 
have existed there at a former period. Leference of necessity was carried on in a ratio correspond- 
was then made to Ptolemy’s Geography, and it| ing with the simple wants of the inhabitants for 
was found that a small island once occupied the a long series of years. Up to nearly the close of 
site, which must have been afterwards submerged the seventeenth century, however, though the 
by the sea. The fact, therefore, would appear to| trade had for many gencrations afforded the means 
be established that a pottery stood upon the isl-| of support to the numerous families engaged in it, 
and, and was managed and owned by Attilianus. | the quantity of goods manufactured was so incon- 
It is said that Wedgwood, the first of the Stafford-| siderable that they were nearly all disposed of to 
shire potters who marked his goods with his own! needy hawkers, who carried them on their backs 
name, took the hint from the ancient Roman. jall over the country. ‘At that period,” says a 

Coming Gown to modern times, the continental | contemporary historian, “a potter’s oven was ordi- 


| nations appear to have taken the lead in the pro-|narily about eight feet high, and six feet wide, of 
age can be identified, being no proof that earthen duction of first-class pottery; the Venetians, the|a round coped form;” 


this oven or kiln was shel- 








. 
tered round about with a wall of clods and broken 
pots, or old saggers, and roofed over with boughs and | 
sods—very different from the kiln of the present} 
day, as we shall see by-and-by. The Staffordshire | 
ware was then of the coarse yellow, red, black, 
and mottled kinds, made from the clays found in 
the neighbourhood—its body being formed of the 
inferior sorts of clay, and afterwards coated with 
those of a finer colour or texture, mixed with wa- 
ter and blended together, producing an ornamen-| 
tal surface resembling some kinds of marble-paper. 
The common glaze was produced by lead ore finely 
pulverized and sprinkled on the pieces of ware 
before firing; sometimes with the addition of a 
little manganese for the sake of the brown 7 
it communicates; and sometimes, by way of im-| 
provement, the potters used calcined lead instead | 
of lead ore, but sprinkled on in the same inartis- | 
tical manner. | 

When William of Orange freed this land from 
the peril of impending popery, and drove the re- 
creant James the Second for shelter to the court 
of France, he opened England to the enterprise of 
his countrymen. Among others who came over 
to try their fortunes, two brothers of the name of | 
Elers found their way from Holland to the north 
of Staffordshire. It was about the year 1690 that 
they established a pottery at Bradwell in the 
neighbourhood of Burslem. They introduced a 
new kind of glaze, which they effected by casting 
into the kiln when the fire was at its greatest heat 
a quantity of common salt, which occasioned a 
superficial vitrification of the clay. These Hol- 
landers astonished the natives of Staffordshire still 
further by the production of another species of 
ware in imitation of the unglazed red china from 

the east; and they arrived at such a degree of 
excellence that some of their tea-pots sold at the 
price of a guinea each. They introduced also a 
black variety obtained’ by the addition of man- 
ganese to their clays. Their skill in their art is 
attested by the specimens of their labours which 
yet remain. The Elers subsequently fled from 
the inquisitive spirit of the Staffordshire men, but 
not before, in spite of all their precautions—and 





they used many—their seeret had been furtively|ers and other ingenious apparatus, a current of 


abstracted from them, and they had been compel- 
led unwillingly to furnish instruction to their 
rivals in trade. The story goes, that an unscru- 
pulous workman feigned himself a drivelling idiot, 


and having thus got access to their works, took | 


careful note of their proceedings, and having ob- 
tained the desiderated knowledge, communicated 
it to his employers. The Elers removed to the 
neighbourhood of London, but leaving behind 
them the secret they so much wished to guard. 
The new glaze with salt was speedily succeeded by 


most important improvements in the composition | 


of the ware itself: the art of mixing different 
kinds of clays together and in combination with 


other materials began to be practised and under- 
stood; but it was mainly to the introduction of 


flint, as an element in the composition of pottery, 
that the advance of the art was due. 
place about the year 1720, when Mr. Astbury, a 


potter, of Shelton, stopping on his journey to Lon- 


THE FRIEND. 





erected by Brindley for the purpose of grinding it|commend it cordially, as a substitute for fresh 
in a dry state, and he altered and adapted water- milk. 

mills to the same use. The dry grinding of flint} We look with interest for the scientific report 
was practised for above forty years, notwithstand-| of the committee of the Academy of Medicine, in 
ing that the operation was so fatal to those en-| which we hope for an exposition of the domestic, 
gaged in it, owing to the particles of flint which|culinary, and hygienic properties of solidified 


'ment of Mr. Blatchford, at Armenia, N. Y. 


. | 
This took 


\they inhaled, that they were seldom known to! 


survive the second year of their engagement. It| 
was not till 1771, when Wedgwood was in the 
height of his prosperity, that the practice obtained 


lof grinding the flint with water—a suggestion ori- 


ginating with a plumber and glazier, named Bed- 
son, and by the adoption of which the danger and 
the mortality were avoided. } 
(To be concluded.) 
cn | 


Solidified Milk. 


The last number of the American Medical 
Monthly contains an account of a visit made by a 
committee of medical gentlemen appointed by the 
New York Academy of Medicine, to the establish- 
some 
thirty miles east of Poughkeepsie) where “ solidi- 
fied milk” is prepared. If the opinions expressed 
in the article referred to, respecting the value of 
this new description of food, are well founded, the 
juvenile population, at least, of this city, may in- 
dulge in hearty self-congratulations ; for ‘“ swill 
milk” has already committed appalling ravages in 
their ranks. The editor describes the process of 
solidification as follows :— 


To 112 lbs. of milk, 28 lbs. of Stuart’s white | 
sugar, were added, and a trivial proportion of bi-| 


carbonate of soda, a teaspoonful, merely enough 
to ensure the neutralizing of any acidity, which 
in the summer season is exhibited, even a few 
minutes after milking, although inappreciable to 
the organs of taste. The sweet milk was poured 
into evaporating pans of enamelled iron, embedded 
in warm water heated by steam. A thermometer 
was immersed in each of these water baths, that 
by frequent inspection, the temperature might not 
rise above the point which years of experience 
have shown advisable. 

| ‘To facilitate the evaporation, by means of blow- 


air is established between the covers of the pans 
‘and the solidifying milk. 
‘steam engine is an arrangement for stirrers, for 
agitating the milk slightly whilst evaporating, and 
so gently as not tochurn it. In about three hours 
the milk and sugar assumed a pasty consistency, 
and delighted the palates of all present. By con- 
‘stant manipulating and warming, it was reduced 
ito a rich, creamy looking powder; then exposed 
to the air to cool, weighed into parcels of a pound 


two, made to assume the compact form of a tablet 


the size of a small brick) in which shape, covered | 


with tin foil, it is presented to the public. 
Some of the solidified milk which had been 


vious, was found covered with a rich cream. 


lent butter. 


Connected with the! 


each, and by a press, with the force of a ton or 


‘grated and dissolved in water the evening pre- 


This, skimmed off, was soon converted into excel- 
Another solution was speedily con-| 
|verted into wine whey, by a treatment precisely 


milk. 
oomemniiiipeennens 

Wool Growing in South Carolina. — The 
Charleston Mercury says that the experiment of 
rearing fine breeds of sheep, for wool, in the 
upper part of South Carolina, promises to be 
completely successful. J. D. Wagener, R. F. 
Simpson, and other gentlemen in Pickens have 
engaged in it, and they seem to have established 
the facts that sheep flourish in that region remark- 
ably well, that they can be raised at trifling cost 
compared with that of the wool growing regions of 
the North, and that the quality of the wool of 
the choice European breeds does not degenerate. 
Mr. Wagener has taken an active part in this 
enterprise, and has imported a stock of the famous 
Saxon sheep, which is found to thrive well in 
Pickens. Specimens of wool of his raising were 
transmitted to one of the largest manufacturers of 
New England, who pronounced a most favourable 
jadgment on them, and rated them at the top of 
the market. ‘The Mercury attaches no slight im- 
portance to the introduction of wool-growing in 
the upper districts, which, properly followed up, will 
| prove a source of wealth to that part of the State. 


ocenientlggliuennanen 

“ A man may for years engross a considerable 
share of public attention, and enunciate his opin- 
ions to large and gaping audiences, and with 
jvoluminous pamphlets, and iterate interminable 
speeches, and yet, after all this, effect slight 
jamount of tangible good. The results of his life 
may bear no comparison with those achieved by 
jan earnest-minded honest-hearted person, moving 
|in a limited sphere, and dwelling in comparative 
\seclusion. Apt similitudes, and flowing sentences 
lare forgotten. Deeds remain. It is the perse- 
vering labour that adds to the comfort of the com- 
munity. It is the working bee who augments the 
resources of the hive.” 


———_———- 


Things to think about.—Congress, at the ses- 
sion which has just terminated, appropriated 
upwards of sixty-seven millions of dollars, of the 
money of the people. We are at peace with all 
\the world, yet between twenty-four and twenty- 
|five millions of this sum has been devoted to the 
public defence : say— 

For the army, 10,375,000; for the navy, 
19,851,000; for West Point, 140,000; for fortifi- 
eations, 964,000; and for building steam war 
vessels, 3,000,000. 

While for agricultural purposes there was not 
|appropriated one solitary cent! Yet, every body 
knows what a large number of the tax-payers, who 
contributed to this sixty-seven millions, are agrt- 
culturists.—Germ. Tel. 

saineiiliflipaennensen 

Glass Bricks.—Among the more recent inven- 

tions patented by manufacturers, we hear of one 





don at an inn at Dunstable, happened to notice 
the close and delicate texture of some burnt flint- 
stone when mixed with water, which had been 
prepared by the ostler of the inn as a remedy for 
the diseased eye of his horse. He immediately 
conceived the idea of mixing it with clay for the 
purposes of his trade, and upon making the expe- | 
riment it was found to succeed beyond his expec- 


similar to that employed in using ordinary milk.|by Mr. Summertield, of the glass works, Birming- 
It fully equalled the expectations of all, so that} ham Heath, England, for what are termed chro- 
solidified milk will hereafter rank among the ne-| matic glass, or glass-faced grooved bricks. By Mr. 
cessary appendages of the sick room. In fine, |Summerfield’s process, red or any other clay can 
this article makes paps, custards, puddings and|be combined with glass, and this will secure dura- 
cakes, equal to the best milk; and one may be | bility, entire resistance to moisture, and give an 
sure it is an unadulterated article, obtained from | ornamental appearance to the building. The form 
well pastured cattle, and not the produce of dis-| of the brick is, also, by means of a groove at the side 
tations. At first, having calcined the flint, he |tillery slops; neither can it be watered. |and end, made so as to add greatly to the strength of 
pounded it to powder in a mortar; but this pro-| For our steamships, our packets, for those tra-| the erection, the joiuts by this means being brought 
cess was found too tedious when ground flint be-|velling by land or by sea, for hotel purposes, or|so close together, and the mortar acts as a dowell 
eame generally in demand. A  wind-mill was | use in private families, for young or old, we re-|from the shape of the groove.—Lond. Builder. 
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eae — ‘ , 
___ Fors The Friewd.” | the whimseys, and notions thereof, and all the 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, |writing and printing of that kind, and all the 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members | scandalizing and laying open friends and brethren, 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


| 
(Continued from page 45.) | with all those revolution-doctrines,* and non- 


| belief of the perpetuity of the damned in hell. I 
'desire that the Lord may forgive me; and blessed 
be his cternal name, 1 feel in measure that he 
hath. He hath seen my exercises, and given ear 
to my ery, when no eye saw me but his alone. 
Blessed be his name for ever. I can say he hath 
once more given me an carnest of his love, other- 
wise I had sank under the weight of my burden. 
O he hath let me feel his rod which hath driven 
me to make this ‘confession. I have not done it 
(of my own will, neither am I driven (thereto) by 
others. Glory to his name for ever, can my soul 
‘truly say. Friends, I can say to the praise of God, 


ESTHER COOPER. 


Of this Friend we know little, except that she 
was in good standing amongst the valuable minis- 
ters of her day, and one who was concerned to be 
found faithful in the exercise of the gift commit- 
ted to her. At what time she came forth in the 
ministry we know not, but she had a portion of 
trial to fit her for the work. Her husband was 
one who went into the separation with George 
Keith, and whose estrangement from Friends must 
have been cause of great concern to her. But he 
was restored, and perhaps the testimony which he 
gave against himself may have sufficient historical 
—— Dear Vriende ft cad Aa to give forth jenetene arm of love — refreshment of my soul, 
this testimony against myself, for caution to others, od aa comaal padi oe Se 
desiring tlat none may be tossed to and fro, as I rage eae tt ye a ae eee 
have been, sometimes holding this opinion, some- a = —_ — _ — -” a 
times that opinion, and sometimes neither. lhe ches : “7 > Fri ae eee eee 

“(Q Friends, how have I been hurried from|”* ea Sat U Friends, take it naan Stee thet 
mountain to hill in self-conceited imaginations, Ney ee and ann ony the evershedone: 
and in the exaltation of that serpentine wisdom in ing love of God is wanting amongst those that are 
which I strove furiously in the dark night of 
apostacy that has been over me, vainly endeavour- 
ing to overturn the way and work of the Lord. In 
this ‘blackness of darkness,’ I find I was a wan- 
derer from the presence of God, and subject to all 
the twistings of Satan. But blessed be the Lord 
who hath once more extended his rod of correc- 
tion in mercy, and hath not left my soul in hell, 
but has let me see my dangerous condition. Glory 
to his holy name for ever! Now, Friends, I do 


What shall I say, this is the truth, and there is 


many of whom I know [departed] through me, | 
and with me fell into the pit or gulf. God for-| 
igive me, for being so forward an instrument in| 
| that wicked work, which produced such bad effects, 
and protect me with his holy protection from 
henceforth. Friends, great hath been my exer- 


. : . 4 |eise, since the rOV > home agai 
assure you that for a time I thought myself safe, | - ce the Lord drove me home again, all 


jwhich I took patiently, knowing my deserts. 


and in that time I abused Friends and the Truth,|" ;, Now, Friends, that you will forgive and forget 
Now, s, th: give get | 


oo all the are and opprobrious speeches | 
and actions I could invent, being persuaded by |*~ . . 

the devil and his agents, that I did oll. "a ®3 |spoken, of done against the truth of God, or a 
doing, I neither spared cost nor pains. But blessed | People > gee, see 1g: ey pee 
be the Lord who found me out in the height and . x 

full career of these blind and wicked practices. oe O I = a I finish my ans ea 
That very day I read that paper* so irreverently ese a de Sade = : — Y ie | 
before a great congregation there met and gathered | ee aa oe ee Te oT 
to worship the Lord. ‘To the grief of my heart j | tressed rother, 2 JAMES . wn - 

remember with what rigour I introduced it in the} ~ RMA, BO 6 Seveeits thy SHEE" 

window where I stood. When I had so done, 
people being gathered in the streets of Burlington 
into many companies disputing, and I as hot as 
any, having some respite, I went into George 





the Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, and the 
reception of it was minuted. He afterwards be-| 


Hutchinson’s house, and to Georee Keith in a|°2™e 2 useful member of the Monthly Meeting of 
; “bbgew Philadelphia, and one in good repute. 


chamber there, where I found him alone. Now| Esther ( | d f in th 
: s B ope as :. “ B s | 
said I, ‘George, why art thou here, and we are| ee ee ee ee oe ee 


| ae e e * ¥ . 
. ° 30 > 7 S 1A § 
at war in the streets.’ He answered, knocking | Uiseipline - oe pea ~~ a oo 
° } 2A a . . ofwer 
one hand upon another, ‘I have done with them, | T&ce Some Of Der tapours in the ministry. +n the) 
'Seventh month, 1701, she was set at liberty to! 


go 


whether true or false, as knowing it unchristian ;| 


and in behalf of the Truth, that I have felt the! 


gove from you, notwithstanding their boasting. | 


not another, and the panting of my soul is that} 
the Lord may bring out many more, as he hath me, | 
| 


much as in you lies, all that I have acted, | 


‘riends; some of which are gone to their own| 


This paper was presented by James Cooper to| 





| follow her in her labours of love until about the 
| middle of the year 1706, after which our only 
trace of her is this short minute. 

‘ Esther Cooper, wife of James Cooper, departed 
this life, the 13th of the Tenth mo. 1706. She 
| Was raised in testimony here.” 

oe anlenieee ate 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
|  Enropean Emigration to the United States, 
| Nations, like individuals, have their times for 
| self-examination, when they pause, survey their 
| positions, glance back upon the past, study the 
lessons of experience, and gird themselves up for 
the future. In the summer of 1850, about a year 
i before the last enumeration of the population of 
|Great Britain and Ireland, the marshals of the 
| United States of America were occupied simul- 
taneously throughout the Republic in ascertain- 
ing the number, colour, nativity, sex, oceupation, 
habits, and wealth of its scattered population, and 
|in collecting information concerning its resources. 
|The full results of this work still rest in the offi- 
cial receptacles ; but the Report of the Superin- 
/tendent, made in December, 1852, gives an ab- 
istract of what the ‘“ Seventh Census” will be 
when finished. The complete work, for some un- 
| known cause, is yet unpublished. : 

A large part of Mr. Kennedy’s Report is oceu- 
pied with the subject of the Foreign Immigration 
into the United States. Although incomplete 
und sometimes, we believe, inaccurate, it furnishes 
the means for arriving at conclusions as to what 
has been and is, and gives us grounds for specu- 
lation as to what will be. 

Most readers are familiar with the chart pre- 
fixed to modern editions of “‘ Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fail,’ exhibiting the march of the barbarian 
tribes upon Rome. The exaggerations of the press 
have accustomed us to speak of the modern “ exo- 
dus” from famine, want, and plethora of labour, 
as if it were a similar movement. As ship after 
ship leaves Liverpool, London, Havre, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg, and Bremen, crowded with emigrants 
for America, we picture that country yielding it- 
self a prey to an ignorant peasantry. We sce 
them in imagination transferred to its shores and 
invested, by the magic of an oath, with the attri- 
butes of citizenship; and we turn with sorrow 
from the contemplation of the probable annihila- 
tion of the principles of Constitutionalism in the 
clashing with Democracy. Nothing can be more 
unfounded than such fears. 

The United States census of 1790, taken before 
any acquisition of territory, exhibited a population 
of 3,221,930 freemen, and 697,897 slaves. There 
were then thirteen states, in twelve of which, it 
appears, that slavery existed; its feeble life in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
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Janney, was at prayer. This act he might well call 
irreverent. 





* George Keith’s doctrine of transmigration of souls. 


cut, and Rhode Island, has long since been extin- 
euished. In 1803, the French province of Louis- 
iana, including most of the country west of the 
Mississippi, was added to the Union. Florida 
was purchased from Spain in 1819; Texas was 
annexed in 1844; and New Mexico and Califor- 
nia acquired by conquest and treaty in 1848. 
Five slave states, two free states, and six terri- 
tories, have been created out of all this ceuntry. 
‘Two new free states have also been admitted to 
the Union from the territory of New England 
since the formation of the Federation, and five 
free and four slave states from the country west 
of the Alleghanies assigned to the Republic by 
the treaty of 1783; thus making in all, at pre- 
sent, sixteen free states, with 142 representatives 
in Congress, and 32 senators; and fifteen slave 
states, with 91 representatives and 30 senators. 
The total population of the United States, in 
1850, was over 23,000,000; of which nearly 
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18,000,000 were native whites, over 2,000 ,000| w ho i to be one himself; and, if the wattle 48 per cent. of that of the Union, wat their 
foreign born, 39,000 were of unknown vativities, | must be told, all this makes Sambo rather a good- | representation was 45 per cent. of the House. 
It appears that, | for- nothing fellow. 
and 1850, 1,569,850 foreigners | unthrifty, gets behind-hand, and before long finds | 41 per cent. of the representation ; und in 1850 


and 3,200,000 were slaves. 
between 1840 


He neglects his family, is} 


arrived in the United States; from whence we|himself quite at the foot of the social ladder. | 


should conclude, even in the absence of other 


evidence, that the emigration before 1840 was} and has stepped over him ; 


comparatively small. It began, on a large scale, | 
only in 1847. From 1820 to 1830, the 


number arriving was only 20,000 a-year ; from endure. 


1830 to 1846, about 70,000 a- -year. In 1847, | 
the famine desolated Ireland ; and the revolutions | 
on the continent, which unsettled the channels of 
labour, followed the next year. The immigration 
increased, under the pressure, to 240,000 in| 
1847, and to 300,000 in 1850; and it is now 
estimated at the Census Office, that “the total 
number of immigrants into the United States 
since 1790, living in 1850, together with de- 
scendants, amounted to 4,304,416,” which we 
shall assume to be the complete foreign addition | 
to the population of the country between 1790| 
and 1850. 

All this has, and is to have, a great effect upon | 
the relations between slave and free labour. The) 
free coloured population appears to have increased | 
10.96 per cent. during the decade just past ; the 
slave population, 28.81 per cent ; and the whites, 
38.28 per cent. 

The regular decrease in the 
the free blacks, is one of the rem: arkable features 
of the progress of races in America. From 1790 
to 1810, the Northern States, under the influence | 
of climate and the spirit of ‘freedom engendered 
by the revolution, were emancipating, or prepar- 
ing to emancipate, their slaves; and the ratio of 
increase of the free coloured population conse- 
quently greatly exceeded that of the whites or 
slaves. The following decade the per centage 
diminished ; but was increased again, from 1820 
to 1830, by the entire abolition of slavery in New 
York, and a large emancipation in New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. In the succeeding de- 
cade it fell off again; and, in the last, as we see, | 
it fails to reach 11 per cent. ; and this, notwith-| 
standing the manumission of 1,500 and the flight | 
of 1, 000 slaves a-year; if the year 1850, for! 
which alone returns on this head are made, be an} 
example of the general course of things. In some 
of the States—New York, for instance—the num-| 
ber has actually diminished ; in others—hke the 
New England states—it has ‘done little more than | 
remain stationary ; while in others, on the Canada| 
borders, and with stong abolition sympathies—| 
Michigan and Ohio, for instance—it has decidedly 
increased. 

There can be but one solution to this—the de-| 
graded social position into which the negro is| 
forced by the prejudices of the whites of the| 
North, and particularly of European immigrants. 
There is no physical reason why the black race 
should not increase as fast, and faster even, than 
the white. The experience of the slave States| 
proves this, where, in spite of a degradation for 
which no amount of personal comfort can compen- 
sate, they faithfully fulfil the Divine command to| 
e multiply and replenish the earth.’ 

In Massachusetts, they would seem to have) 
everything in their favour—freedom, plenty of| 
work, equality of laws and rights; and yet his) 
family has increased only 4.5 per cent. in the ten| 
years. The truth is, the free negro in the United | 
States, with all his freedom and political equality, | 
has no reality of either. His colour stamps him| 
for ever in unjust popular prejudice, which is 
stronger than law, with the caste of labourer ; and 
not labourer alone, but degraded labourer, whose 
mother, and brother, and cousin are slaves, and 


augmentation of 


| proportion was as 1 to 4.94; in 1810 as 1 to 4.78 


Meanwhile Pat has been coming in from Ireland, 
and, in astonishment | 


at finding somebody underneath himself, he be-| long as the peasants and artizans of 
average | comes the worst tyrant that the poor black has to| command cheap homes, high wages, and an im- 
The inveterate dislike of an Irishman] proved social position in the New World as easily 


to a negro is as well known as it is remarkable. 
But, “while the free black of the North, in spite 
of his theoretically better condition, has barely 


held his own in some of the States, his s¢ outhern | 


cousin has been inereasing his family at a great 
rate. Whether it be that, with plenty to eat, and, 
in the absence of care, his shackles sit lightly on 


him, or whether it be that be stifles his sorrows | 
jin domestic pleasures, we do not stop to inquire. | 
| It appears that, from some cause, the natural i in-| 


crease of the slaves has been as great, and greater 
even, than that of the whites; so that, without | 
foreign immigration, the selative numbers of the 


two races, and the relative weight of the two sec-| 
. | 
would not have been materi-| 


tions of the Union, 
ally changed in the sixty years. We do not take 
into account the trifling difference in the propor- 


tion made directly by the acquisition of territory, | 
as the total number of slaves and freemen was| 


small in each case at the time of the annexation, 
and the effect upon the general result was more 
than balanced by the abolition of slavery in the 
North. Annexation has undoubtedly strength- 
ened the ‘ institution,” 1 


to govern and new fields to cultivate; but not 


essentially by an actual addition to the number of 
Neither do we take into special account | 


slaves. 
the larger per centage of the slave increase from 
| 1800 to 1810, created by the prospective abolition 
of the slave trade in 1808 ; because the proportion 
of slaves to whites of native descent, in 1810, was 
almost exactly the same asin 1850. In 1800 the 


and in 1850 as 1 to 4.76, deducting in each case 
the number of immigrants and descendants of | 
immigrants since 1790, from the total white popu- 
lation. This great increase of a population held 
junjustly in a state of bond: age, with freedom and 
|activity all around them, is a remarkable feature 
in history, and suggests the possibility at some 


future day of an attempt at a forcible reclaimer of 


their rights, when they shall decidedly outnumber 
their masters. 
come, it would be short-lived and deadly, and 


could terminate only in the annihilation of the| 


weaker black. 

Before 1794 it seemed that this species of la- 
bour was about to die out in the natural course of 
events. 
perished ; 
ance; and in the South public sentiment would 
have abolished it if a feasible way had been pro- 
posed. Whitney then invented the cotton-gin ; 
and the export of cotton, in 1793 less than five 
hundred thousand pounds, trebled in 1794, in- 
creased to six millions in 1795, reached eighteen | 
millions in 1800, two hundred and eighty millions 
in 1830,and nine hundred and twenty-seven mil- 
lions in 1850. African bondage became profit- 
able. The planters of Alabama, Mississippi, 
| Georgia, and the Carolinas, bear the sin before 
the world; but Liverpool, Lowell, Manchester 
and New York, furnish the money which prolongs 
and extends the system. 

In spite of these influences so favourable to 
slavery, the foreign immigration is gradually 
affecting the balance of power in the Federation. 
In 1800 the total population of the slave states 


4 


by giving it new States | 


If such a struggle should ever | 


In three of the northern states it had | 
in five more it lived only upon suffer-| 


In 
1830 they had 45 per cent. of the population, and 


but 41 per cent. of the former, and 39 per cent. 
lof the latter. It requires no prophet to foresee 
that the same disturbing causes will — as 
Europe can 


as they now do. 
(To be continued.) 
sccm 
The famed Mocha Coffee. 

Mocha has for over fifty years been the princi- 
| pal seat of the coffee trade of Yemen, although Aden 
‘is now entering upon a successful rivalry for the 
eminence which a monopoly of this branch of 
leastern commerce might give to any seaport that 
can secure it. Coffee began to be a common 
|beverage in Arabia about “the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and the Arabians have since 
sedulously cultivated and jealous ly prohibited the 
exportation of this native plant of Yemen. It has 
however been introduced from here into other 
‘countries without the anticipated injury to the 
wealth and property of Arabia, as Mocha coffee is 
still regarded the most excellent and expensive 
coftce cultivated. 

The coffee plant grows sixteen or eighteen feet 
high, with an upright stem covered with a little 
brown bark. Its branches grow horizontally and 
opposite, crossing each other, and form a pyrami- 
dical appearance. The leaves grow on the oppo- 
'site side of the branches, to the length of four or 
five inches, and to half that width in the middle. 
The flowers, growing in bunches at the junction of 
the leaves, are white, maturing first into green, 
then red berries, resembling bunches of cherries, 
each of which contain two kernels. But one crop 
is annually produced, which is gathered in the 
jmonuths of January and February. For the pur- 


;| pose of being dried in the sun, the gathered coffee 


is spread on the house-tops, or cleared spaces of 
ground, where it is frequently watered to open the 
'koke, or shell, which is always separated by grind- 
ing before packing. The coffee raised at Annas 
and § sana, which is held in the best estimation, is 
generé ily dried upon temporary floors, covered 
with a compost of clay and cow ordure, which 
protects the coffee from vermin, and also gives it 
a permanent yellowish colour. How perceptibly 
such a compost may affect the taste of the coffee 
would doubtless be a matter of inquiry with the 
tidy, cowloving Hindu housewife, who uses a 
| solution of it to purify her parlours, ornament her 
|walls and door-ways, and for numerous other pur- 
poses. 

Large quantities of coffee arrive at Mocha, from 
March to the latter part of July, from the coffee 
districts within twenty days’ journey. Camels 
are employed in its transportation, each of which 
carries about six hundred pounds, contained in 
two sacks. They are driven in long trains of 
| fifty or more, arranged one behind another , the head 
of each being tied to the tail of the amel imme- 
diately before him. Thus arranged but few drivers 
|are necessary. 

All coffee from the country is first taken to the 
/custom-house, a large building 150 feet square, 
|near the sea gate, whe ve it is atore «d to be inspected 


,;by the governor, who visits the custom-house 


daily. Here, also, the duties are fixed, at the rate 
of seven per cent. On Arabian exports and im- 
ports, two and a half per cent. on English, and 
|three per cent. on American imports. A double 
duty is imposed on smuggled goods. From the 
custom-house the coffee is taken to the gowdowns 
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or warehouses of the merchants, several of which 
are attached to the walls of the custom-house and 
rented by the government. There it undergoes 


the process of being cleared from pebbles and dirt} 


by means of sieves. Those who do this tedious 
work of garbling, though expert in their calling, 
earn but the value of five or six cents daily, a 


portion of which earnings is paid to one of their} 


number who acts as their overseer, and to whom 


the purchaser must complain if he has any fault} 


to find. An active man may garble two or three 
bales in a day, and a smart woman half as much. 
Having been cleaned, the coffee is packed in bags 


for exportation, and if good, should be free from | 


white and black kernels, and have an aromatic 
smell. 
But few Arabs, and those of the wealthier 


class, indulge as a general habit in the luxury of 


coffee. It has often been disputed whether coflee 
does not come under the prohibition of the Koran, 
which forbids the use of strong and inebriating 
liquors, as it is a well known fact that the fumes 
of coffee have some effect on the imagination. Its 
use is, however, generally tolerated, and many 
Arabs say ‘that a dish of coffee and a pipe of 
tobacco are a complete entertainment.” They 
drink it without either milk or sugar, after it has 
been pounded fine in a mortar and then steeped. 
All classes use a very palatable beverage made 
from the koke, or coffee shell, which goes by the 
name of dawha. It can be obtained at the nu- 
merous and much frequented coffee shops, where 
Well seasoned bowls the gossip’s spirits raise, 
for half a cent a quart.— George Creamer’s Notes 
of Travels. 
———_++—__-- 
OMENS. 

Poict. I hope we shall have another good day 
to-morrow, for the clouds are red in the west. 

Phys. Ihave no doubt of it, for the red has a 
tint of purple. 

Hal. Vo you know why this tint portends fine 
weather ? 


Phys. The air, when dry, I believe, refracts | 


more red, or heat-making, rays; and as dry air is 
not perfectly transparent, they are again reflected 
in the horizon. I have observed generally a cop- 
pery or yellow sunset to foretel rain; but, as an 
indication of wet weather approaching, nothing is 
more certain than a halo round the moon, which 
is produced by the precipitated water; and the 
larger the circle, the nearer the clouds, and, con- 
sequently, the more ready to fall. 

Hal. 1 have often observed that the old pro- 
verb is correct— 


A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning: 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight. 


Can you explain this omen? 

Phys. A rainbow can only occur when the 
clouds containing, or depositing the rain, are 
opposite to the sun,—and in the evening the 
rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in the 
West; andasour heavy rains, in this climate, [Eng- 
land] are usually brought by the westerly wind, a 
westerly wind indicates that the bad weather is 
on the road, by the wind, to us; whereas the rain- 
bow in the east proves that the rain in these 
clouds is passing from us. 

Poict. 
swallows fly high, fine weather is to be expected 


or continued ; but when they fly low, and close | 


to the ground, rain is almost surely approaching. 
Can you account for this? 

Hal. Swallows follow the flies and gnats, and 
flies and gnats usually delight in warm strata of 
air; and, as warm air is lighter, and usually 
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moister than cold air, when the warm strata of | 
jair are higher, there is less chance of moisture | 
being thrown down from them by the mixture} 
with cold air; but when the warm and moist air| 
is close to the surface, it is almost certain that, 
as the cald air flows down into it, a deposition of | 
water will take place. 

Poict. I have often seen sea-gulls assemble on| 
‘the land, and have almost always observed that} 
|very stormy and rainy weather was approaching. | 
I conclude that these animals, sensible of a cur-| 
\rent of air approaching from the ocean, retire to’ 
‘the land to shelter themselves from the storm. | 
Orn. No such thing. 
|ment; and the little petrel enjoys the heaviest | 
jgale, because, living on the smaller sea insects, he | 
is sure to find his food in the spray of a heavy| 
wave, and you may see him flitting above the} 
edge of the highest surge. I believe that the} 
‘reason of this migration of sea-gulls, and other! 
sea birds to the land, is their security of finding 
food ; and they may be observed, at this time, 
feeding greedily on the earth worms and _ larvee, 
driven out of the ground by severe floods; and 
the fish, on which they prey in fine weather in the 
sea, leave the surface and go deeper in storms. | 
‘The search after food, as we agreed on a former 
joceasion, is the principal cause why animals| 
change their places. The different tribes of the 





wading birds always migrate when rain is about 
to take place. The vulture, upon the 


‘same principle, follows armies; and I have no! 
|\doubt that the augury of the ancients was a good 
| deal founded upon the observation of the instincts 
of birds. There are many superstitions of the 
vulgar owing to the same source. For anglers, in| 
spring, it is always unlucky to see single magpies, 
but two may be always regarded as a favourable| 
;omen; and the reason is, that in cold and stormy | 
| weather one magpie alone leaves the nest in search | 
\of food, the other remaining sitting upon the eggs | 
lor the young ones; but when two go out together, | 
|it is only when the weather is warm and mild, | 
|and favourable for fishing. 

Poict. The singular connections of causes and | 
effects, to which you have just referred, make! 
\superstition less to be wondered at, particularly 
‘amongst the vulgar; and when two facts, natur- 
ally unconnected, have been accidentally coinci- 
ident, it is not singular that this coincidence should 
have been observed and registered, and that omens 
|of the most absurd kind should be trusted in. In 
|the west of England half a century ago, a particu- | 
|lar hollow noise on the sea coast was referred to a| 
| spirit or goblin, called Bucca, and was supposed | 
|to foretell a shipwreck: the philosopher knows| 
that sound travels much faster than currents in 


a 2 air, and the sound always foretold the approach | 


of a very heavy storm, which seldom takes place | 
jon that wild and rocky coast, without a shipwreck | 
j}on some part of its extensive shores, surrounded | 
|by the Atlantic. 
| Phys. All the instances of omens you have| 
/mentioned are founded on reason ; but how can| 
you explain such absurdities as Friday being an} 
|unlucky day, the terror of spilling salt, or meeting 
an old woman? I knew a man of very high dig-| 
nity, who was exceedingly moved by these omens, 
and who never went out shooting without a bit-| 





jtern’s claw fastened to his button-hole by a rib-| 
I have often observed that when the| 


bon, which he thought insured him good luck. 
Poict. These, as well as the omens of death-| 
watches, dreams, Xc., are for the most part founded | 
upon some accidental coincidence; but spilling of| 
jsalt, on an uncommon occasion, may, as I have 
known it, arise from a disposition to apoplexy, 
shown by an incipient numbness in the hand, and 
may be a fatal symptom; and persons, dispirited 
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by bad omens, sometimes prepare the way for evil 
fortune ; for coufidence in success is a great means 
of insuring it. 4 

Hal. 1 have in life met witha few things which 
I found it impossible to explain, either by chance 
coincidences or by natural connections ; and I have 
known minds of a very superior class affected by 
them—persons in the habit of reasoning deeply 
and profoundly. 

Phys. In my opinion, profound minds are the 
most likely to think lightly of the resources of 
human reason; and it is the pert superficial 
thinker who is generally strongest in every kind 
of unbelief. The deep philosopher sees chains of 
causes and effects so wonderfully and strangely 
linked together, that he is usually the last person 
to decide upon the impossibility of any two series 
of events being independent of each other; and 
in science, so many natural miracles, as it were, 
have been brought to light—such as the fall of 
stones from meteors in the atmosphere, the dis- 
arming a thunder cloud by a metallic point, the 
production of fire from ice by a metal white as 
silver, und the referring certain laws of motion of 
the sea to the moon—that the physical inquirer 
is seldom disposed to assert, confidently, on any 
abstruse subjects belonging to the order of natural 
things, and still less so on those relating to the 
more mysterious relations of moral events and in- 
tellectual natures.—H. Davy. 

civcunnlgliiaitcitin 

The Chinese Yam has been introduced in Paris, 
from China, which the chemists and experiment- 
ists say possesses all the requirements of the po- 
tato, and may take the place of that plant as a 
culinary vegetable. 

an 


Selected 


GLORY TO GOD ALONE. 
Oh loved! but not enough—though dearer far 
Than self and its most loved enjoyments are ; 
None duly loves thee, but who, nobly free 
From sensual objects, finds his all in thee. 


Glory of God! thou stranger here below, 

Whom man nor knows, nor feels a wish to know; 
Our faith and reason are both shock’d to find 
Man in the post of honour—Thee behind. 


Reason exclaims—“ Let every creature fall, 
Ashamed, abased, before the Lord of all ;” 

And faith, o’erwhelm’d with such a dazzling blaze, 
Feebly describes the beauty she surveys. 


Yet man, dim-sighted man, and rash as blind, 
Deaf to the dictates of his better mind, 

In frantic competition dares the skies, 

And claims precedence of the only wise. 


Oh lost in vanity, till once self-known! 

Nothing is great, or good, but God alone ; 

When thou shalt stand before his awful face, 
Then, at the last, thy pride shall know his place. 


Glorious, Almighty, First, and without end ! 

When wilt thou melt the mountains and descend ? 
When wilt thou shoot abroad thy conquering rays, 
And teach these atoms, thou hast made, thy praise ? 


Thy glory is the sweetest heaven I feel ; 
And, if I seek it with too fierce a zeal, 

Thy love, triumphant o’er a selfish will, 
Taught me the passion, and inspires it still. 


My reason, all my faculties, unite, 

To make thy glory their supreme delight ; 
Forbid it, fountain of my brightest days, 
That I should rob thee, and usurp thy praise ! 


My soul! rest happy in thy low estate, 

Nor hope, nor wish, to be esteem’d or great ; 
To take the impression of a will divine, 

se that thy glory, and those riches thine. 


Confess him righteous in his just decrees, 

Love what he loves, and let his pleasure please ; 
Die daily ; from the touch of sin recede ; 

Then thou hast crown’d him, and he reigns indeed. 


Cowper. 
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b _ __ From the British Friend. |the Welsh main. The Hungerford Suspension | 
An Epistle to my dear friends in the Truth, every-| Bridge over the river Thames, by the younger| 
where, who have obtained precious faith through | Brunell, for foot passengers, followed, but it ‘Te- | 
the righteousness of God, and our Saviour/mained for the genius of Robert Stephenson to| 
Jesus Christ. devise a bridge able to bear the ponderous weight 
“ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth | of locomotives, passenger carriages, luggage vans, 
speaketh,” and I am about to utter, as I can, the|and mineral and cattle trucks across an arm of the 
thoughts that arise :—Ye see the distress we are sea, or a still broader river. 
in, through degeneracy, as a religious society; we| Stephenson adopted the tubular form, after 
who were, in the morning of our day, as the|careful experiment, as the one best calculated to| 
planting of the Lord, and whom He would have ‘sustain the immense pressure to which the bridge | 
made like the remnant of Jacob, spoken of by the| would be exposed. The success of the Britannia} 
prophet Micah, as “a dew in the midst of many | Bridge across the Menai straits has fully justified | 
people.” ithe-adoption of the same plan for the Victoria} 
My spirit mourneth that those who prefer Jeru-| Bridge. Each of the tubes will be 19 feet in| 
salem above their chief joy, are so few and so far| height at the end, whence they will gradually in-| 
separated from each other, that their voice is|crease to 22 feet 6 inches in the centre. The} 
hardly heard amidst all the shakings that are in| width of each will be 16 fect, or 9 feet 6 inches 
the earth. But thanks be unto God, this little | wider than the rail track. 
remnant, though unkuown to each other in the| The bridge will consist of 25 spans or spaces| 
body, are well known by the Chief Shepherd of| for navigation between 24 piers (exclusive of the| 
the sheep. To them the promises of God in|two abutments) for the support of the tubes. The| 
Christ Jesus are yea and amen forever! He will centre span will be 330 feet wide, and each of the | 
bring about His own gracious purposes, and will | other spans will be 242 feet wide. The width of| 
make of a little one a thousand, and of a small each of the piers next to the abutments will be 15! 
one a strong nation. |feet, and the width of those approaching the two| 
Strength consists in purity of heart, the result centre piers will be gradually increased, so that} 
of repentance towards God, and faith towards our | these two piers will each be 18 feet wide. Hach 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the full reception of Him |abutment is to be 242 feet long and 90 feet wide, 
who died for us, and operates within us, to purify |and from the north shore of the St. Lawrence to 
us unto himself. Ye hear the Lord’s voice call-|the north abutment there will be a solid stone} 
ing unto his people to yield obedience to the pow-|embankment (faced in rough masonry towards| 
er and the teachings of His Spirit; to enter into|the current) 1200 feet in length. The stone em- 
the closet of the heart, that there ye may seek for|bankment leading from the south shore of the| 
closer communion with Him; watching thus unto /|river to the south abutment will be 600 fect long. | 
prayer, He will preserve your souls alive to glorify |The length of the bridge, from abutment to abut- | 
Him through the varied trials and overturnings of | ment, will be 8000 feet, and its total length from | 
your day. Let none, therefore, faint who have|river bank to river bank will be 10,284 feet, or} 
obtained mercy, seeing “ the long-suffering of | 186 feet less than two English miles. 
God is salvation ;”’ but rather let them draw near; The total weight of iron in the tubes will be 
in humility of soul, and say unto Him, “ Lord, | 10,000 tons, and they will be bound and riveted 
what wilt thou have me to do?” together precisely in the same manner and with 
May we, my dear friends, continue in the faith, | similar machinery to that employed in the Britan- 
grounded and settled, and be not moved away |nia bridge. A capital of $270,000 has been in-| 
from the hope of the gospel, which was preached | vested in machinery and various appliances at the | 
to every creature under heaven; whereof Paul de- | quarries above Montreal, whence most of the stone | 
clared he was made a minister, according to the | used is procured, and in the construction of steam- 
dispensation of God which was given him to ful- | tugs and barges to convey it to the site of the} 
fil the word of God, ‘‘even the mystery which) bridge. The piers close to the abutments will each | 
hath been hid from ages and from generations, but |contain about 6000 tons of masonry. Scarcely a| 
now is made manifest to His saints: to whom God | block used in the construction of the piers will be 
would make known what is the riches of this|less than seven tons, and many of them will weigh | 
mystery among the Gentiles; which is, Christ in | fully ten tons each. In addition to the abundant} 
you, the hope of glory.” |use of the best water cement, each stone is clamped 
From one who, though blind as to the outward | to its neighbours in several places by iron rivets, 
and nearly deaf, is yet often deeply exercised in| 
spirit on behalf of the church, and for the enlarge- | blocks are filled up with molten lead. The total 
ment of her borders. BeNJAMIN Bisuop. | amount of masonry in the piers will be 27,500,000 
Strood, Ninth month, 1854. cubic feet, or 205,000 tons weight. 
— This work bids fair to be as durable as that of 
ate For “The Frient” | the Coliseum or the Appian Ways, which have 
The Victoria Bridge at Montreal, |stood the wear and tear of time and of traffic for 
Over the St. Lawrence will certainly be the|more than two thousand years, and which still 
most remarkable work of the kind in the Canadas, | continue to exist as monuments of the skill and 
we might say in the whole world. It reminds us|industry of man. It is a thing worthy of note, 
of some of the old Roman works, such as the|that in a new and rising country, only known to 
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ancient aqueducts which span the valleys of Italy, |civilized man for two or three hundred years, | 


in their grand and gigantic proportions, more than |monuments should arise to mark the progress of 
of an ordinary bridge over a river. the age, and to compete in the world’s esteem, 
The chain pier at Brighton, erected by Captain | with similar works constructed two or three thou- 
Brown, and stretching from the cliffs out into the | sand years ago. 
sea, was, if our memory serves us rightly, one of} Unless unforeseen difficulties arise, the first 
the first of those light and beautiful structures. | railway train will pass over the broad St. Law- 
The Suspension Bridge at Hammersmith, on the|rence by the summer of 1858. The commercial 
Thames, by the same engineer, and the Pont des|advantages will consist in the fact, that the Vic- 


and the interstices between the rivets and the! 
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Wisconsin, and all the western states of the Union. 
Reciprocity will have opened the door of inter- 
national communication, and the requirements of 
traffic will be cheaply and expeditiously met by 
the iron road and its tubular bridge. The pro- 
moters of this undertaking allege that they will 
be able to convey produce and all commodities 
more cheaply and expeditiously than by any other 
existing route, whether of rail or of water; and 
they must be doubtless strong in the faith, as its 
cost is to be about seven millions of dollars, or 
about one-seventh of the total expense of building 
the 1112 miles comprising the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada, with which it is connected. A 
few years hence, and this very bridge probably 
will become one of the greatest attractions to the 
tourist and the traveller. 

The Colossus of Rhodes, under which the pigmy 
shallops of former ages could pass, was esteemed 
one of the wonders of the Old World. But an 
iron bridge spanning a river two miles in width, 
giving safe passage to hundreds of tons of weight 
between its iron sides, and permitting ships of the 
largest tonnage to pass beneath its elevated arches, 
is an achievement still more remarkable for the 
New World, and is worthy of the young giant 
rising in the west. 

seins 
A Great Bore, 

The St. Louis Democrat of a late date has a 
very interesting account of the progress made by 
Mr. Belcher, of that city, downward toward the 
centre of the earth, in search of pure water for 
his extensive sugar refinery. His Artesian well, 
commenced six year ago, has now reached the 
depth of 2,200 fect, being, it is said, the deepest 
in the world, the one at Grenelle, near Paris, 
being sunk 1,961 fect, and another one in France 
reaching the depth of 2,150 feet. 

The drill has thus far passed through a con- 
stant succession of the most stubborn rocks, with 
the exception of a stratum of soft slate of 100 feet, 
and it is now on its way through yellow sandstone. 
A steam engine of twenty-five horse power is used 
to work the drills, the diameter of the bore being 
five inches. The Democrat says :— 

The kinds of drills used are various, some being 
adapted for pulverizing the rock, others for hook- 
ing up soft substances; and then there is an in- 
strument called a rimmer, used for cutting the 
sides of the bore to make it round and smooth. 
Tubes are also used containing valves, which catch 
the loose particles of rock and carry them to the 
top of the well. The drilling rods are made of 
stout oak wood, are about two inches in diameter, 
and thirty-two feet long, having iron screws and 
fastenings at the ends by which a continued rod 
may be formed of any length. 

The presence of one or more persons is con- 
stantly required for the purpose of turning the 
drill around in the bore, as its vertical motion 
continues. At present the operators are engaged 
‘in enlarging the cavity at the point where the soft 
|slatestone occurs, for the purpose of introducing a 
|copper tube to prevent the continual caving in of 
the soft parcels which are constantly sloughing 
from the sides. We were told that this falling in 
\of the blue slatestone had left a cavity as large as 
|a good-sized house. We believe it is the inten- 
tion to introduce copper pipes from the top to the 
bottom of the well, as soon as it is finished, al- 
though the hard rocky sides would seem to make 
lit unnecessary. ‘The object to be gained by this 
\is to shut out the various kinds of waters from 
the sides, so that the pure stream from the bottom 
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Arts, at Paris, followed, and about the same time |toria Bridge will bring into direct communication, 
the Menai Suspension Bridge, over the straits of| without break of guage or bulk, the products of 
that name, connecting the island of Anglesea with |Canada West, and of Michigan, Lllinois, lowa, 


may reach the top without any mixture. 
At the depth of 700 feet a vein of salt-water 
was struck, and at 1,500 feet an immense vein of 
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sulphur water burst forth, which has been running] be perceived by Friends to be open to objections 
ever since its discovery in a large stream from the/|and difficulties as a substitute for their separate 
mouth of the well. This water is the same as|burial-grounds. 

that of the Blue Lick Springs, in Kentucky, and| The providing of separate burial places, where 
possesses a purity and freshness of taste quite|interments might be conducted with due solemn- 
superior to that which reaches us in barrels and|ity, and at the same time with perfect simplicity, 
casks. It is carried off by a large sewer leading| formed a very important feature of the religious 
to the river. It seems too wasteful that such|arrangements of our forefathers. The supersti- 
profuse quantities of this celebrated water should | tious distinction between what is termed conse- 
be permitted to flow away; but the refinery needs} crated ground and unconsecrated ground, and the 
the clear unadulterated element, and it must have! use of various ceremonial and formal observances 
it and nothing else. Other medicinal waters have| in public parochial burials, were prominent causes 
been discovered, we believe, but they have been|of the provision of separate places Of interment. 
of little consequence. | But in addition to the avoidance of these serious 
objections, positive advantages have, we believe, 
in many ways, flowed from the distinct character 
of burials among Friends in their own grounds. 
The use of distinct burial-grounds for our mem- 
rs and those in profession with us, is calculated 
ee a : to preserve simplicity in the mode of conducting 
ings in London, and as Friends here are likewise | interments, and it has an improper bearing on the 
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[As Friends in Philadelphia and other large 
cities are liable to be put to the same inconveni-| 
ence in relation to burial-grounds, as is alluded to! be 
in the following minute of the Mecting for Suffer- 


suffering great loss for some of our members re-| upholding of our testimony against worldly con- 


sorting to cemeteries held in common with others |formity in v 


; aha eg : a3 arious respects. 
where several of the testimonies of our religious 


See , These occasions have often proved times of 
Society are set at naught, we commend the views) great solemnity, in which true spiritual worship 
set forth to the consideration of our readers.—£d.]| has been performed and gospel ministry has been 
. ii | freely exercised, and in which neither restriction 
is ay a Sufferings, held the 4th | of time nor the ‘distraction of surrounding objects 
Eighth Honth, 1856. | has operated to dissipate the mind. And we be-| 
The bills which have from time to time been|lieve that we should not be overstating the case, | 
introduced into Parliament, in reference to inter-| if we were to add that the possession of separate 
ments in populous places, have engaged the atten-| places of interment has proved in practice more | 
tion of this meeting and its committees; and ef-| consonant to the best feelings of the connexions 
forts have been, on several occasions, assiduously | and descendants of the deceased, as well as more} 
made on its behalf to obtain modifications of the| satisfactory to the members of our Society at large | 
proposed enactments. than any other arrangement could have done. — | 
The legislature having now, by successive enact-| We are aware that the difficulty as to the dis- | 
ments relative to burials, both in the metropolis | tinction between what is called consecrated and 
and throughout the rest of England, (15 & 16 Vie. | unconsecrated ground is obviated in a large burn | 
cap. 85, and 16 & 17 Vic. cap. 134,) authorized | ber of the public cemeteries, and it may be thought | 
the Queen in council, in cases in which it may be| by some that part of the other difficulties above | 
judged desirable with reference to the public | alluded to may be guarded against by purchasing 
health, to direct the closing of existing burial-| and using a distinct portion of a general cemetery. | 
grounds and regulate the formation of new ones ;| We fear, however, that with such a course of pro-| 
and these acts having already been put in force| cedure many of the latter difficulties would prac-| 
on several occasions, this meeting thinks it desir- tically be found to exist in full force, and that! 
able that the attention of Friends generally should other disadvantages not immediately foreseen may | 
be turned to some of the practical bearings of the | also result from it. We would, therefore, strongly | 
subject. |encourage our Friends, in their several meetings 
An order in council is requisite both for this wherever it can be accomplished, still to provide | 
authoritative closing of existing burial-grounds, distinct burial-grounds for their own use; and) 
and for restraining the opening of new grounds | where this cannot be immediately done, we would | 
in a town or district, and in such orders a future advise them seriously to consider whether they | 
day is named from which the order is to take|cannot submit to some inconvenience in resorting | 
effect. It is, moreover, expressly provided that|to more distant burial-grounds not likely to be| 
the burial-crounds “ of the people called Quakers| closed. 
used solely for the burial of the bodies of such| It should be borne in mind with what zeal and 
people,” shall not be included in any such general | liberality our early Friends made provision for 
order, unless expressly mentioned therein. this object ; and we believe that an adherence in | 
As, however, the interval is often short between | this respect to the practice almost invariably pur- 
the issuing of the order and the time mentioned |sued by them, and by those who have succeeded | 
for its taking effect, and as it may occur that on|them down to the present time, will be found | 
the issuing of such order our members may be | most likely to conduce to the continuance of sim-| 
invited to join with their neighbours in taking | plicity in our mode of conducting interments, and | 
prompt measures for supplying the deficiency of|to the avoidance of the accompaniments too com-| 
accommodation occasioned by the closing of exist- monly attached thereto by the vain customs of 
ing grounds, it seems desirable that Friends should | the world, as well as to guard against any infringe-| 
have previously well considered the circumstances | ment of our Christian testimonies on the subjects 
in which they may be placed, and be prepared for| of worship and ministry, on such occasions. 
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the course which it may be most advisable to| (Copy) JAMES Bowben, 
pursue. omit Recording Clerk. 
It is not unlikely that the members of other| = 


religious bodies will, in many, if not in most in-| 


stances, avail themselves of the public cemeteries} Kentucky seems to have a large anti-slavery 


already formed, or hereafter to be formed, and population. A Presbyterian clergyman of Lewis| 


which will probably become much more general county, John G. Fee, states that there are now 





throughout the country. organized in that State twenty anti-slavery 


Such a course will, however, it is apprehended, | churches, and that there is an increasing demand | 


|in that region for anti-slavery preachers and do- 
jcuments. Thus, while the Kentucky slaveholders 
' 


|are colonizing Kansas, their own State is gradu- 
‘ally changing ground. 
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Bears in St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


Either from the fires in the woods, or some 
|other cause, the bears in various sections of the 
‘country have left the cover of the woods and taken 
to the fields. At Pierpont, St. Lawrence County, 
}on Sunday week, a Mr. Claflin met one near his 
jhouse, which stood his ground, notwithstanding 
‘he tried what virtue there was in stones.” Be- 
fore he could get a gun it was dark, and bruin 
|‘¢vamosed the ranch.” On Wednesday, William 
Irish, a man 70 years old, drove a bear across Racket 
river, and shot him. The bear dressed weighed 
300 lbs. The same day a larger one was chased 
through town, going right through doors and 
|yards that lay in his course, starting women and 
children, and making men belligerent, and al- 
though surrounded by thirty of them, he went his 
|way, with a bad opinion of white fulks’ hospitality 
|to strangers from the woods. The same night a 
| bear was caught in David Randall’s corn field— 
lor, rather, he caught the trap—and to find him, a 
| dog was sent for by a boy, who encountered ano- 
ther bear in the road while returning, which con- 
cluded to go back to the woods, as the dog would 
not, and the boy could not prevent him. The 
bear that undertook to carry off the trap was fol- 
lowed, found, and a general fight ensued. Mr. 
Randall shot him three times without killing, and 
Mr. Claflin tried to hit him with a hatchet, but 
found his antagonist too good a boxer. He 
knocked the hatchet out of his hand, and offered 
a fair fight empty handed. Mr. C. declined, but 
as the bear was determined, he had to run, when 
another of the party fired with better effect. The 
last shot was by Moses Leonard, who has killed 
40 bears, 34 panthers, and 200 wolves, in his 
time, besides “small varmint.”” On Monday fol- 
lowing, (Sept. 4,) another bear was killed with 
five balls, fired by Henry Hepburn and Mike 
Stewart, in a corn field in Pierpont. And about 
noon, the same day, another was trapped and dis- 
patched by a Mr. Cook and Mr. Weller, the latter 
getting a bad bite in trying to secure him alive. 
This makes seven bears in this neighbourhood 
within less than a week, four of which have bit 
the dust, of which we have had this summer a 





great supply. 
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By the returns from the counties throughout 
the State, it appears that a majority of those who 
voted at the last election are opposed to the enact- 
ment of a “ prohibitory liquor law” in Pennsyl- 
vania. This result is attributable to various 
causes. No doubt unwillingness to be deprived 
of the means to gratify a depraved taste for ardent 
spirits, has influenced a large number to oppose 
sanctioning the passage of such a law, while others 


‘have been actuated in their opposition by what 


they consider their interest, desiring to continue 
a traffic in intoxicating drinks, by which they 
may accumulate money, though it is at the 
expense of the morals, the health, and the comfort 
of the great majority of those who deal with them ; 
and others again, have either directly given their 
votes against prohibition, or declined lending it 
their aid, because they think the State has no 
right to interfere in the supplies of a man’s table, 








or prescribe by legislation what he shal] 
not eat and drink. 
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